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edge in the premises, because these are beyond its method and 
province. In short, its agnosticism is simply its neutrality', and 
does not in the least imply that agnosticism is the final view of 
things. The investigation of the final' view, the search for the 
First Principle, science leaves to methods far other than her own 
of docile sense-experience — methods that philosophy is now pre- 
pared to vindicate as higher and far more trustworthy. Yet, 
when once the supersensible Principle is reached in some other 
way — the way of philosophy, as distinguished from that of natu- 
ral science — science will then furnish the most abundant confirma- 
tions, the strongest corroborations; the more abundant and the 
stronger in proportion as the First Principle presented by philoso- 
phy ascends, evolution-wise, from materialism, through pantheism, 
to rational theism. For science accords most perfectly with the 
latter, although she is, in herself, wholly unable to attain the 
vision of it. But it must be a theism that subsumes into its con- 
ceptions of God and man all the irrefutable insights of material- 
ism, of deism, and, eminently, of pantheism ; of which, as I will 
hope this paper has shown, there are those of the greatest perti- 
nence and reality, if also of the most undeniable insufficiency. 



THE FACTS ABOUT EXTEUNAL PERCEPTION. 



BT PATTON 8PENCE. 



Everybody admits the existence of the external world ; but phi- 
losophers differ in opinion as to what that thing is which they, in 
common with everybody else, call the external world. People in 
general, when they speak of the external world, mean something 
outside of and separate and apart from themselves. The Idealist 
believes that the external world is simply our sensations, which 
somehow become external perceptions, still remaining sensations, 
however; and that, therefore, the outness and otherness of things 
is apparent, not real. The Realist believes that' our sensations are 
one thing, while the external world is quite another thing, having 
an existence of its own outside of the mind, separate and apart 
from our 'sensations, existing though sensation had never come 
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into being, enduring {hough sensation should cease, and persisting 
though the possibility of sensation were abolished forever. 

If, therefore, the existence of something outside of, and sepa- 
rate and apart from, our sensations is made as certain as the exist- 
ence of those sensations themselves, Idealism must be abandoned. 
In that event, while it might be interesting and highly important, 
on other considerations, to know what that something is, yet it is 
obvious that, so far as the question of Idealism and Kealism is 
concerned, such knowledge is unimportant. It would not be ne- 
cessary to demonstrate any of its qualities or properties, or that it 
has qualities or properties, although I shall endeavor to do both. 
Its simple existence, if made as certain as the existence of our 
sensations, is a refutation of Idealism. 

Furthermore, it is, of course, unimportant what name we give 
to that something which is separate and apart from our sensa- 
tions. We may call it matter, or force, or spirit, or any other 
imaginable name ; if its existence is proved, Eealism must be ac- 
cepted. Hence, Berkeley, and those who, with him, believe that 
the Deity is the objectifying, externalizing agency to our sensations, 
are, in fact, Realists. On that theory, the Deity is the something 
which is separate and apart from our sensations, and which objec- 
tifies them, not in any arbitrary, hap-hazard way, but only on 
certain conditions, and according to a fixed, ascertainable method ; 
and hence, when we ascertain those conditions and formulate that 
method, we have put the subject into scientific shape ; and then 
it is very evident that, as science, it is godless, and, of course, 
nothing has been gained by calling the objectifying agent Deity 
— matter, force, spirit, or any other name would have answered 
as well. 

I may here further remark that, of course, Realism is not neces- 
sarily Dualism. It does not necessarily follow that the something 
which is separate and apart from our sensations is matter as an 
ultimate, distinct from mind as an ultimate, and that, therefore, 
there are two ultimates, matter and mind. My own views upon 
this point I have explained in my " New Theory of Conscious- 
ness" (see "Journal of Speculative Philosophy," July, 1880), in 
which I have endeavored to show that the atom of matter is an 
ultimate of consciousness, and that consciousness, therefore, is our 
ultimate cosmical constituent. 
2 5 ♦ XIX-25 
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In this article I shall use the terms external world, external ob- 
ject, and object in the realistic sense; not, however, to prejudge 
the case, but simply to give a uniform, definite meaning to words 
which I shall have frequent occasion to use. 

In the outset of our discussion of external perception, we find 
it necessary to disabuse the mind of the reader of one of the er- 
rors which encumber the subject — an error which everybody seems 
to regard as a truth established beyond all contradiction. It is 
well enough expressed in the following quotation from Lewes, in 
which, however, it is mixed up with another error that is almost 
as universal, and to which we shall presently call special atten- 
tion, namely, the erroneous belief that a single sensation can give 
us a perception : " I burn myself in Jhe fire ; I am conscious of 
the sensation ; I have certain and immediate knowledge of that. 
But I can only be certain that a change has taken place in my 
consciousness; when from that change I infer the existence of an 
external object (the fire) my inference may be correct, but I have 
obviously shifted my ground. Consciousness — my principle of 
certitude — forsakes me. I go out of myself to infer the existence 
of something which is not self. My knowledge of the sensation 
was immediate, indubitable. My knowledge of the object is me- 
diate, uncertain. Directly, therefore, we leave the ground of con- 
sciousness for inference, avenues of doubt are opened." It will be 
seen that the above statement is made in a positive, unquestion- 
ing form, as though the truth of it was not for a moment to be 
doubted, either by himself or any one else ; and yet the whole 
science of demonstrated mathematics protests against it as an un- 
truth that will not stand a moment's investigation. A demon- 
strated proposition of geometry is just as certain and indubitable 
as any one of the simple intuitions of which that demonstration 
consists ; and yet our knowledge of the proposition is always me- 
diate, while our knowledge of the intuition is immediate. The 
error amounts to this : that there is no absolute certainty of any- 
thing except that which lies directly and immediately upon our 
consciousness, as is the case with our sensations and all self-evident 
truths ; as, for instance, when I look at a line which is divided 
into parts, and see that one of those parts is less than the whole. 
Now, a demonstrated truth does not and cannot, in that sense, lie 
directly and immediately upon our consciousness. In other words, 
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it is not a sensation ; we cannot see it, feel it, taste it, or appre- 
hend it by any of our senses ; nor can we grasp it with our con- 
sciousness directly and immediately, even as a perception or as a 
conception, as we shall show more fully hereafter. We can only 
know it by memory as a proposition the truth of which has already 
been demonstrated, or else we must know it by going through the 
demonstration. Could we grasp it as a perception or as a concep- 
tion, and thus know it of itself and by itself, directly and imme- 
diately, it would not need a demonstration. 

The erroneous belief that we cannot be certain of anything 
except that which we know immediately, is the cause, on the one 
hand, of those immense, desperate, and persistent, but futile efforts 
that have been made in the endeavor to prove that we do know 
the external world immediately ; and, on the other hand, of that 
despondent and hopeless surrendering of the question as one 
which is utterly insoluble, either because our perception of the 
external world is a result of the direct but inscrutable action of 
the Deity, or else because it is an ultimate tact, incapable of fur- 
ther analysis. Furthermore, the erroneous opinion to which we 
are calling attention has its effect upon those who believe that our 
knowledge of the external world is mediate ; it destroys the value 
of the conclusion which they have reached and leaves them bur- 
dened with the conviction that the existence of the external world 
is still problematic and uncertain. 

The sum of the angles made by the crossing of the two straight 
lines before me, is equal to four right angles. Of this I am as 
certain as I am that the upper part of one of those lines is less 
than the whole line. The propositions are both absolutely true. 
One of them is self-evidently true ; the other is demonstratively 
true. The truth of the one I reach immediately by a single intui- 
tion ; the truth of the other I reach mediately by a series of 
intuitions. I cannot escape from the truth of either. Similarly, 
I am as certain that external objects exist, separate and apart from 
my sensations, as I am that my sensations themselves exist. The 
latter certainty is the certainty of a single intuition ; the former 
certainty is the certainty of a series of intuitions. The one is a 
self-evident truth, the other is a demonstrated truth ; therefore I 
cannot escape from the truth of either. Being both truths, they 
have not permitted, and will never permit, the human mind to 
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rest contented with any theory of external perception which does 
not admit them both as unquestionable facts. 

The subject of external perception is encumbered by another 
fundamental error. It is believed by many that every sensation 
is spontaneously converted into a perception, or causes a percep- 
tion ; that this happens in some mysterious way, without the aid 
or prompting of any cause other than the single sensation itself, 
operating through an original principle of our constitution — in 
other words, that a seusation necessarily and unavoidably becomes 
or causes a perception as necessarily and unavoidably as an im- 
pression upon an organ of sense becomes a sensation. As we have 
seen, the erroneous doctrine of immediate perception is an -out- 
growth of the fundamental error that we cannot be certain of any- 
thing except that which we know immediately. Now, the erro- 
neous theory of immediate perception necessarily gives rise to the 
false opinion that a single sensation can, and always does, of itself, 
become or cause a perception. We shall undertake to show here- 
after, however, that a single sensation does not and cannot, become 
a perception or cause a perception, or be itself thrown to the ex- 
ternal, either in reality or in appearance, as it is in perception ; 
for, without an understanding of this fact, it is not possible to 
understand the fundamental difference between a sensation and a 
perception, and their true relations to each other ; and hence it is 
not possible to understand external perception. 

The erroneous opinion that has been, and still is, entertained 
upon this subject, and that must necessarily be entertained by 
every one who holds the doctrine of immediate perception, is thus 
expressed by Brown : " Certain sensations irresistibly, and by a 
law of our nature, suggest, without any process of reasoning and 
without the intervention of any tertium quid, the notion of some- 
thing external and an invincible belief in its real existence." Eeid 
expresses substantially the same opinion in many places, as in the 
following'instance : "But every such impression, by the laws of 
the drama, is followed by a sensation, which is the first scene ex- 
hibited to the mind ; and this scene is quickly succeeded by an- 
other, which is the perception of the object." It seems to me 
that Spencer also drops into this error when he says : " In sensa- 
tion proper, at least if it is a sensation of touch, heat, or pain, I 
not only contemplate the affection as an affection of myself— as a 
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state through which my consciousness is passing or has passed — 
bnt I also contemplate it as existing in a certain part of my body, 
as standing in certain relations of position. I perceive where it 
is. But, though under both these aspects sensation must be re- 
garded as a species of perception, it will readily be seen to differ 
widely from perception proper." 

I shall not undertake a special refutation of the above view of 
sensation, but shall proceed at once to the consideration of our 
subject, external perception, beginning, however, with an account 
of sensation with which it is so intimately connected, and upon 
which it is dependent. If my explanation of sensation and of its 
relations to perception he correct, it becomes a refutation of the 
foregoing erroneous view of the subject just to the extent that it 
differs from that view ; and it will be found to differ from it 
fundamentally. 

Every sensation is a state of consciousness; as such it is internal 
and must ever remain internal ; by no possibility can it be made 
external. Now, aside from our sensations, there are no other 
means or instrumentalities by which we can know the external 
world ; but, as our sensations are wholly internal and incapable of 
being shifted to the external, how is it possible that we can ever 
know anything about an external world ? And how is it possible 
even that the thought or conception of an external world should 
ever have entered the human mind ? Yet, while it is a fact that 
all our affections through the senses are wholly internal, and can 
never be made other than internal, it .is equally a fact that, in 
some way, the idea of an external world has got into our con- 
sciousness, and has taken such forcible possession, assuming such 
dominion there, that it gives its own character even to our sensa- 
tions, making them seem as external as itself. That apple out 
there is somehow embraced by my consciousness as an external 
thing — an object outside of and apart from myself — and that ex- 
ternality is so pronounced, so overpowering a reality, that the red 
color, which is naught but an internal sensation and must ever 
remain internal, is apparently drawn out of its real abiding-place, 
and seems painted upon the surface of the apple, as objective as 
the apple itself. How is this ? 

It is not an easy matter to get a clear conception of what a sen- 
sation really is. We seldom, if ever, have a sensation alone as a 
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conscious experience, standing apart from all other sensations and 
perceptions so as to reveal its true character. Every single sensa- 
tion automatically relates itself to an object and object properties 
and to groups of other sensations, actual and reproduced, thus 
giving rise to a perception in which the sensation is seemingly 
localized as something exterior to the mind — something objective. 
This seeming objectivity does not pertain to a sensation proper, 
but does pertain necessarily, as we shall show, to any sensation 
which forms' part of a perception. Therefore, when we localize a 
sensation, we give it an element that does not belong to it — an 
element which, to that extent, converts it into a perception, or 
rather a part of a perception. As the outcome of animal evolu- 
tion, our nervous system is so organized that it is almost impos-- 
sible for us to experience a sensation proper ; that is, a sensation 
which is not automatically localized — objectified. We are com- 
pelled, therefore, to resort to a process of mental dissection, as it 
were, separating this simple mental state from others with which 
it is ordinarily so bound up as to be in a great measure disguised. 
To do this, we must defeat, as it were (and reject results where we 
cannot defeat processes), those automatic actions of our highly 
developed nervous system by which every sensation is at once 
related to an object and its properties and to other sensations, 
actual or reproduced, and thus becomes localized as a part of a 
perception. Many sensations, probably most of our sensations, 
cannot be treated experimentally in this way, so irresistibly and 
unavoidably does our nervous system work them up into percep- 
tions ; nor can we devise any method by which we can arrest the 
process at that stage where we are conscious of them as sensations 
only, and before they have been worked up into perceptions. 

I obliterate, in imagination, all the results of my past experi- 
ence, together with the experience itself, and the power of remem- 
bering or reproducing it, either voluntarily or spontaneously ; 
and, furthermore, I imagine that I am deprived of all my faculties 
and capacities except the sense of sight. In this imaginary state 
I close my eyelids, and am immersed in light alternating with 
darkness. The light that reaches the retina of my eye causes me 
to experience what would be called a consciousness of light. But 
to call it a consciousness of light would make it more complex 
than it really is, by implying that there are two mental states ; 
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that is, the sensation, light, and a consciousness of that light. It 
is more in keeping with the simplicity of the phenomenon to call 
it a state of conscious illumination, the illumination and the con- 
sciousness beiug one and the same thing. While that state lasts, 
illumination is the plenitude of the mind — the sum total of the 
ego — so that I am, for the time being, simply a conscious illumi- 
nation, not a consciousness of an illumination, but a consciousness 
which is illumination, an illumination which is consciousness. 
This is a sensation. 

You are looking at a red apple, the red of which seems to you 
as external as the apple itself. I, in the imaginary state just de- 
scribed, open my closed eyelids, and how is my consciousness af- 
fected by the apple? Only the light from it affects me, and I 
have a sensation called red. The sum total of my being is a state 
of consciousness called red. I know nothing of the apple ; I only 
feel red ; and it is not a red which I refer to something that is 
distinct from myself; but I myself am the red, and that is all there 
is of me; beyond that, I know nothing, feel nothing, infer noth- 
ing, am nothing. To you the red is out there, external, a part of 
the apple ; to me the red is internal, and is a part of me — is me. 
Here, then, there is seemingly a vast difference between your red 
and my red ; between the red which seems outside of you as a 
part of an external object, and the red which is inside of me — is 
me. Yet these two reds, in their real nature, are precisely alike; 
they are precisely the same subjective states, and can never be 
otherwise; and when we shall have made this plain, and shall 
also have shown the genesis of your red from my red, we shall 
have made considerable progress in the solution of the difficulties 
involved in external perception. My red, the subjective red, is of 
course a sensation, and nothing more. Your red, while remain- 
ing a subjective sensation, is a part of your perception of the 
apple, and to that extent may be spoken of, in brief, as a percep- 
tion. In my case the red is felt ; in your case it is felt also, be- 
cause its real nature can never be changed ; but, in addition to be- 
ing felt, it seemingly loses its internal character, and is apparently 
projected to the external, and, being worked up into a perception, 
we may say it is perceived. To this extent, then, we see the dif- 
ference between a sensation and what might be called a percep- 
tion of a sensation, the latter being a sensation plus an appear- 
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ance of externality. Then the difficulty of. this part of the subject 
is narrowed down to this qnestion : How is this appearance of ex- 
ternality added to that which is essentially internal, and which 
must ever remain internal in reality ? Mere sensations alone, 
singly or in combination, cannot make the addition, as is evident 
from the following considerations : 

1st. Every single, unrelated sensation is essentially and un- 
changeably internal ; hence, to put it in a negative form, no single, 
unrelated sensation can ever become external, either in reality or 
in appearance ; and, therefore, it can never become a perception 
or a part of a perception. Such a change in its character cannot 
take place without a cause, and as, by the supposition, the sensa- 
tion is single and unrelated, there is no cause for any change what- 
ever; and hence it must remain internal in appearance as well as 
in reality. 

2d. All sensations, being internal, no relation of the sensations 
of any one or more of the senses, can cause them to be projected 
to the external, either in reality or in appearance. All sensations 
are subjective; and hence all their relations to each other are re- 
lations in the subject, and, therefore, relations in time only ; and, 
as there is nothing, and can be nothing, either in their nature or 
in the nature of their relations, to suggest the idea of space, they 
cannot be projected into space, either in reality or in appearance. 
The reader will please observe that I speak of the relations of sen- 
sations only ; and he must therefore be careful not to introduce 
any other element into the relation but the bare sensations them- 
selves, and whatever results from their relations; otherwise he 
may unconsciously mix up those sensations with the very thing 
which, as we - shall see,' gives them seeming objectivity, and he 
may thus delude himself into the belief that related sensations 
alone may become perceptions, or parts of perceptions. 

Therefore we (Berkeley and Hume included) must look beyond 
mere sensation and related sensations for that something — .that 
additional element in the combination — by which a sensation be- 
comes a part of a perception, that is, a sensation plus seeming 
externality. Any analysis of perception into mere sensations or 
related sensations is incomplete, for the simple reason that the 
very sine qua non of perception is overlooked — that very element 
is omitted which, as we shall see, converts sensations into parts of 
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perceptions, and the perceived sensations plus that element into 
the perceived object. That omitted element, as we shall see, is 
the object itself, the very apple upon the surface of which the red 
seems painted. Therefore, we shall find that instead of mere sen- 
sations giving us external perception — iii other words, instead of 
our related sensations becoming to us an object — instead of the 
redness., the sweetness, the fragrance, the touch, being combined 
into an apple, and constituting all there is of it, it is the object 
itself which externalizes the sensations ; it is the real apple which 
makes your sensations, red, sWeet, toucb, fragrant, seem outside 
of you and grouped together into an apple. Well, we say, there 
is a real apple out there, existing as something separate and apart 
from our sensations; and we have shown that mere sensations, 
isolated, or simply related to themselves alone, cannot make us 
perceive that apple ; then how is the real apple brought to our 
consciousness and made a thing of knowledge, seeing that it can 
only be done through the instrumentality of our sensations? 

The law of the object in external perception is this : In external 
perception, the simultaneous convergence of the sensations of two 
or more of the senses upon the source or cause of those sensations 
demonstrates the existence of that source or cause as a something 
— an object — which is separate and apart from the sensations 
themselves. That such is the method by which we know the ob- 
ject I shall now endeavor to show. 

Let us suppose that both you and I have all our senses abol- 
ished, and also all the knowledge and experience which we have 
acquired through them, as well as all the organized results of that 
experience. Now, I am suddenly endowed with the sense of smell 
and the sense of sight ; I mean the faculty of feeling colors, lights, 
and shades, and, of course, I do not include the muscular sense 
which is ordinarily associated with the sense of sight, in the ad- 
justment of the eye to distances, the convergence of the axis of the 
eyes, the rolling of the eye in and out, up and down, etc. I see a 
red color, and I smell a fragrance. But they give me no knowl- 
edge of anything but themselves and their relations in time, either 
as occurring simultaneously or in succession to each other. They 
cause in me no perception of an object — no perception, or even 
suspicion of the existence of the apple which causes both sensa- 
tions ; and, moreover, they give me no idea that the two sensa- 
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tions are, or can be, combined or related into an object — an apple. 
On the other hand, you are suddenly endowed with the sense of 
sight and the sense of feeling, together with the power of muscu- 
lar motion, but not the muscular sense, as it is not necessary to 
the illustration. Through the sense of sight you also see the red 
color ; at the same time you move your hand forward until you 
feel a touch just when your hand seems to reach the color. You 
perceive an object which, you say, looks red ; and the red is seem- 
ingly no longer within yourself, but outside of you, apparently 
pertaining to the object itself — you perceive the red apple. Now, 
what is the reason of the vast difference between my experience, 
through the instrumentality of two sensations, and your experi- 
ence, through the instrumentality of two sensations also — my ex-,, 
perience in which my sensations remain internal in appearance as 
well as in reality, and in which no external object is inferred, sug- 
gested, suspected, or thought of, and your experience in which 
your sensations make you believe (we will call it beldeve for the 
present) that you have come upon something which is outside of 
yourself — an object, and that that object is red ? 

The only difference in the two cases is this : In your experience, 
the two sensations converge each upon the source or cause of the 
other, and thus demonstrate that source as something separate and 
apart from themselves, and therefore an external object. In my 
experience, the two sensations do not converge each upon the 
source or cause of the other ; and hence they do not demonstrate 
or suggest anything beyond themselves. To return to your expe- 
rience, for mine needs' no further explanation. You see the red 
color ; at the same time you move your hand forward until you 
believe that you feel the red with your fingers — no, you do not 
believe that, and could only be made to believe it by finding that 
what you reach feels red to your lingers as well as looks red to 
your eyes; and if you did believe that you touched the red, the 
sensation, with your fingers, you would give up your erroneous 
belief the moment you closed your eyes and still felt the touch, 
although the red, the sensation, then ceased to exist — well, you 
move your hand forward until you believe that you feel the place 
where the red is — no, you never can believe that you feel a mere 
place, or locality, or the nothingness of mere empty space — you 
move your hand forward, then, until you believe that you feel 
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the object which is red, and see the object which you touch. It 
is as though the hand said to the eye, " Follow me, and I will take 
you to the cause of that red which you see " ; while the eye says 
to the hand, " I follow you, and show you the cause of that touch 
which you feel." The one demonstrates to the other a something 
which is foreign to them both, separate and apart from both — 
something which neither one alone could ever attain to or suspect 
the existence of. 

But why call this process of making us conscious of the exist- 
ence of an external object a demonstration ? Simply because it is 
a demonstration. Demonstration is the method of bringing to 
our knowledge, by two or more intuitions, that which we cannot 
know by a single intuition. For instance ; two triangles lie before 
me, and I am told that two angles and the included side of the 
one are equal to the two angles and the included side of the other ; 
and I am further told that, such being the case, the two triangles 
themselves must be equal. Now, this latter equality I can never 
know by a single intuition — that is, by simply looking at the two 
triangles — in the same way that I know that the line before me, 
which is divided into parts, is greater than any one of its parts. 
Therefore I must demonstrate the equality of the triangles by a 
series of intuitions, each one of which, being absolutely certain, 
brings me to the absolute certainty that the triangles are equal. 
My first intuitive certainty is that the two equal sides, when ap- 
plied to each other, coincide ; my second and third intuitions are 
that the other two sides of each of the triangles must coincide with 
each other as far as we choose to produce them ; and my fourth in- 
tuition is that those two sets of coinciding sides must meet in the 
same point ; and now I know that the two triangles, when applied 
to each other, must coincide throughout, and are therefore equal. 
In no other way can I know that equality. Now, if I am told 
that an object is something separate and apart from my sensa- 
tions, I cannot know that fact by a single intuition — I cannot 
see it, feel it, taste it, or grasp it immediately by any one of the 
senses. But I do know it by means of two or more intuitions 
which are so related to each other and to it that my knowledge 
of it is just as certain as my knowledge of the intuitions them- 
selves — and hence it is demonstrated. But it will be said : " This 
object, which is thus brought to my knowledge, is such a shadowy 
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nothing, without properties, or with properties (which we shall 
presently show that it has) like itself, invisible, intangible, non- 
perceivable, and inconceivable ; how can it be a demonstration ? " 
We reply that in all these respects it resembles all demonstrated 
truths, they being just such shadowy nothings — invisible, intangi- 
ble, non-perceivable, and inconceivable — as we shall have occasion 
to show hereafter. 

Then, in external perception, the simultaneous convergence of 
two or more of the senses upon the common cause of their present 
sensations demonstrates the existence of that" cause as an object 
separate and apart from those sensations. But the demonstrated 
object is only one of the elements of that compound phenomenon 
called an external perception. Its other elements will now engage 
our attention. 

The consideration of the primary and secondary qualities of 
objects usually forms a part, and a very large part, of all discus- 
sions of the subject of external perception. Of course they are 
introduced into such discussions for the purpose of throwing some 
light upon a subject whose principles have thus far seemed hidden 
in the most impenetrable darkness. I believe, however, that 
every one who has studied what has been written about the pri- 
mary and secondary qualities, in the hope of getting some light 
upon the subject of external perception, has ended his studies in 
vexation and disappointment, and has come to the conclusion, if 
he had not already reached it, that even the clearest and most 
profound thinkers unavoidably drift into disorder and confusion 
when they endeavor to explain a subject without the guidance of 
the true principle which underlies it. 

Locke throws no light upon the subject of external perception 
by telling us that the primary qualities " are inseparable from 
body," while the secondary qualities are "nothing in the objects 
themselves, but powers to produce various sensations in us" ; and 
"that the ideas of primary qualities are resemblances of them ; 
and their patterns really exist in the bodies themselves ; but the 
ideas produced in us by the secondary qualities have no resem- 
blances to them at all." Eeid throws no light upon external per- 
ception with his invalid reason for the baseless distinction that 
our knowledge of the primary qualities is " clear" and " distinct," 
while our knowledge of the secondary qualities is "obscure," 
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because the notion we have of the former is " direct," while that 
of the latter is " relative " only. Stewart throws no light upon 
external perception by saying that " the line which I draw be- 
tween the primary and secondary qualities is this, that the former 
necessarily involve the notion of extension or outness, whereas 
the latter are only conceived as the unknown causes of known 
sensations." Bain throws no light upon external perception, and, 
I may say, rather beclouds the subject when he makes uniformity 
in experience the characteristic of a primary quality, and therefore 
makes color barely escape being raised to the dignity of a pri- 
mary quality, so that a little more uniformity in the experience 
of all persons with a color, for instance red (which, for want of 
that uniformity, is now a sensation, a subject quality), would con- 
vert it into an object (primary) quality. In fact, Bain's boundary- 
line between his object (primary) qualities and the subject quali- 
ties is so shadowy and indeterminate that he himself at times 
ignores it altogether, or else does not see it ; as when he speaks of 
resistance as a feeling, and therefore a subject quality, and yet, at 
the same time, classes it with the object qualities by saying that 
" the fundamental properties of the material or object world are 
force, or resistance, and extension." Hamilton throws no light 
upon external perception by informing us that " in the primary 
qualities perception predominates ; in the secondary, sensation " ; 
that " where matter is known as principal " (it would have been a 
flash of light to have shown us how matter can be known at all 
with a certainty) " in its relation to mind, and mind only known 
as subordinate in its correlation to matter, we have perception 
proper, rising superior to sensation ; this is seen in the primary 
qualities " (and yet where matter, or primary qualities, or both, 
predominate so much as to be left alone, they go blink' out, and 
can neither be seen, nor felt, nor perceived, nor even conceived, 
as we shall see hereafter), " where, on the contrary, mind is prin- 
cipal," etc. Nor does Spencer throw any light upon external 
perception with his new nomenclature — statical, dynamical, and 
statico-dynamical — for substantially the same things that others 
call primary, secondary, and secundo-primary. 

In discussing the primary and the secondary qualities, in their 
relation to external perception, the important matter to determine 
is this : Since we know both these sets of qualities through the in- 
2 6 
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strnmentality of our sensations, what are the conditions under 
which our sensations give us a knowledge of the primary quali- 
ties, and what are the conditions under which our sensations give 
us a knowledge (though it cannot be called knowledge) of the 
secondary properties, and what is the nature of that knowledge 
in both cases ? 

With regard to the secondary qualities, we have but little to 
say ; first, because we do not know them ; and, secondly, because 
they have no direct bearing upon our subject, since they take no 
part in external perception. We have already shown how our 
sensations are traced to their source in the demonstrated object. 
But of those properties in the object that cause the sensations we 
know nothing, either by intuition as we know the sensations them- 
selves, or by demonstration as we know the object. We may 
conjecture and speculate about them ; as, for instance, we may 
say that, perhaps, a red color and the object quality which causes 
it are as much alike as the two voices in the telephone — the one 
at the delivering end which is the cause, and the one at the receiv- 
ing end which is the effect ; but such conjectures and speculations 
can never amount to a knowledge of the secondary qualities of ob- 
jects. 

The primary qualities, of course, are always spoken of as quali- 
ties of the object and not of the subject ; but we look in vain for 
any reason for such a disposition of them beyond, we may say, 
the very obvious fact that they are very different from our sensa- 
tions ; and, as the latter evidently pertain to the subject, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the primary qualities pertain to the 
object. But, not understanding the true reason why the primary 
qualities must be qualities of the object and not of the subject, 
writers often speak of them as though, while being qualities of the 
object, they were still mere affections of our senses (subject quali- 
ties), which can be seen, felt, and otherwise known, in the same 
way that we see a color, feel a touch, or smell a fragrance. Hence 
Berkeley easily broke through their ill-defined distinctions and 
loose explanations ; and, to this day, they have found it impossi- 
ble to answer him, from their standpoint. 

No single sensation or combination of mere sensations can give 
us a primary quality ; it can only be demonstrated to us in the 
same way in which, as we have shown, the object is demonstrated 
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to us — namely, by the simultaneous convergence upon it of the 
sensations of two or more senses, thus proving that it really exists 
externally as an attribute of the object, and not as a sensation or 
a group of sensations pertaining to the subject. For the purpose 
of showing the correctness of our position, and also for the pur- 
pose of showing the confusion of thought which prevails on this 
subject (all for the want of a knowledge of the law of the primary 
qualities), I make the following extract from Hamilton, in which 
he endeavors to prove that the sensations of sight alone can give 
us a knowledge of the primary quality called extension. I shall 
criticise it as I go, begging the reader, however, to bear in mind 
that I am deprived of all my powers and faculties except the sense 
of sight alone, and that, when I say sight, I do not include the 
sense of the muscular contraction of the muscles of the eye, which 
is so intimately connected with it, and by which, in connection 
with the sense of sight, extension may be brought to our knowl- 
edge in the manner hereafter explained. The reader is also re- 
quested to hold sensations to their true character as mere subjec- 
tive affections, and not to allow them to be tinctured with anything 
that pertains to perceptions only, as is apt to be done, in spite of 
himself, by that automatic action of his nervous system already 
referred to. In this condition Hamilton says to me : 

" 1. All are agreed that we see extension as colored." We see 
extension ! I see (have the sensation called) red, and green, and 
blue, and yellow, and all the other colors, lights, and shades. I 
see nothing else, and can see nothing else. " 2. The power of per- 
ceiving colors"— perceiving colors/ What is that ? I feel — have 
the sensation of — color ; if perceiving means that, then I can un- 
derstand you ; but if it means something else, then I can never 
understand you. " The power of perceiving colors " (which I 
can never do) " involves the power of perceiving differences of 
color." Yes, if I could perceive, I could perceive ; but I can 
only feel. " 3. The colors discriminated in vision are, or may 
be, placed side by side." Placed side by side — what is that 
again? Have I got sides and places in me as well as sensa- 
tions ? When (I cannot say where yet) do they arise, and how ? 
and how do they feel alone, or side by side? If when you say 
" placed side by side " you mean coming to my consciousness one 
after another in time, or one at the 6ame time with another, 
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then I understand you ; otherwise I do not, and cannot. "' 4. The 
contrasted colors, thus bounding each other, will form, by'their 
meeting, a visible line." Bounding each other — yes, I under- 
stand — one beginning when the other ends (Hamilton would laugh, 
for he meant where, which word, however, when applied to one or 
more subjective states, would be sheer incompatibility). But, visi- 
ble line, I do not understand that. Only colors, lights, and shades 
are felt by me ; and I only know that in me (in my consciousness) 
they come and go one after another in time, or one at the same 
time with another. If visible line is any one of such experiences 
of mine, then I can be made to comprehend it ; otherwise never. 

The same process of reasoning implied in the foregoing criti- 
cism will apply to all sensations (mere sensations and nothing 
else), whether isolated or related to each other. Hence, the two 
negative propositions which we laid down in reference to the re- 
lation of sensations to perceptions will also apply to the relation 
of sensations to the primary qualities of objects, namely : 1. No 
single sensation can give us a primary quality. 2. No number of 
mere related sensations of any one or more senses can give us a 
primary quality. Should the reader still harbor any doubts of the 
truth of the foregoing propositions, he must surrender them if I 
succeed, as I expect to, in showing that the primary qualities are 
demonstrated qualities of the object, and, as such, «re separate 
and apart from our sensations, as much so as the object itself, and 
therefore can never be seen, felt, tasted, or known immediately by 
any of the senses. 

Put in the affirmative form, the law of the primary qualities is 
this : A primary quality is a quality which is demonstrated to 
pertain to the object by the simultaneous convergence upon it of the 
sensations of two or more senses. The sensations of color and of 
touch may be simultaneously converged so as to reveal to each 
other their common source — an object — and thus prove the object ; 
but that does not necessarily imply a convergence upon any quali- 
ty of the object ; and hence, in that case, the object only is proved, 
not its qualities. But suppose that I am reduced, as in a former 
supposition, to the sense of sight alone, and have everything to 
learn. I see a red color. That is all I know about it, or about 
anything else. It tells me nothing. Now, I am further endowed 
with the sense of touch and the power of muscular motion, but 
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not the muscular -sense, simply because the latter is not necessary 
to complete the illustration. I move my hand till I see that it 
touches the source of the red ; and the red and the touch demon- 
strate the object, as already explained. Now, while I am looking 
at the red, I run my hand along over the surface of the object, 
and I see that my hand feels over that surface which is red, and I 
feel that the red which I see embraces the whole surface which gives 
me the sensation of touch ; and thus extension is made known to 
me through the compound relation of the two sensations and the 
demonstrated object. The very first point at which sight and 
feeling converge is, by demonstration, a point of the object, not 
of the subject; and, as I move my hand along, each succeeding 
point is, by demonstration, a point of the object, not of the sub- 
ject ; and so the succession of points are, by demonstration, a 
succession of points in the object; and hence the succession of 
points — the extension — is a property of the object, not of the sub- 
ject. * 

The same process of reasoning brings us to the conclusion that 
the primary quality called solidity is a quality of the object, not 
of the subject, and is demonstrated to be such by the convergence 
of two sensations, namely — that of touch, an affection of the sense 
of feeling, and that of resistance (force), an affection of the mus- 
cular sense. 

In attempting to make out the genesis of our knowledge of this 
primary quality, solidity, the difficulties of the subject are very 
much increased by the absence of suitable terms that would help 
us to isolate, in thought, the two sensations, touch and resistance, 
and the primary quality, solidity, which they demonstrate.- The 
terms touch, resistance, and solidity carry meanings which overlap 
each other, each one implying more or less of the import of both 
the others as well as its own ; so that, in the popular mind, they 
are greatly entangled, the word touch implying more or less of 
resistance and solidity, resistance more or less of touch and solid- 
ity, and solidity nfore or less of touch and resistance. This tinc- 
turing of each with the meaning of the others follows the most 
cautious investigator in spite of himself, and, to a great extent, 
prevents him from perceiving the real relation of the phenomena 
which the words represent. 

For the purpose of ridding the subject, as far as possible, of 
2 6 * XIX-26 
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this embarrassment, we would remind the reader that the mean- 
ing of the word touch must be limited to the simple sensation of 
eontaet, which may be best realized if the hand is at rest while 
the object is caused to come in contact with it ; we thus free it of 
the muscular feeling of resistance, and also to some extent of the 
idea of solidity. The word solidity so obstinately carries with it 
the idea of both the feelings of touch and resistance by which the 
quality called solidity is demonstrated, that it is very difficult to 
think of it as a primary quality which, like extension, cannot be 
felt or seen at all. It does not stand apart in the mind from touch 
and resistance as distinctly as extension stands apart from color and 
touch. On this account, perhaps the term impenetrability would 
answer better than solidity; but impenetrability carries a non-tech- 
nical meaning that is always obtruded upon the technical one, and, 
it is objectionable on that account. The suggestion of the word 
will, at any rate, act as a corrective which will help us to hold the 
word solidity to the restricted meaning to which we wish to limit 
it — that is, to the primary quality, without any admixture either 
of the feeling of touch or of resistance. The word force, which is 
sometimes used as synonymous with our other term, resistance, 
might also act as a corrective to that term, and help us to hold it 
to the mere feeling of muscular contraction, isolated from the feel- 
ing of touch and from the idea of solidity. I deem it best, how- 
ever, not to use the term at all, on account of the difficulty of re- 
stricting it as it should be. I shall therefore speak of the feeling 
of muscular contraction as the feeling of muscular contraction. 

Now, my eyes being closed, if I bring my hand in contact with 
an object, the simple contact (when isolated from the feeling of 
muscular contraction by which it is brought about) gives me the 
sensation of touch ; at the Bame time, the feeling of muscular con- 
traction is abruptly modified the momeut the feeling of touch be- 
gins ; therefore the modified feeling of muscular contraction 
makes known to me the cause, the source "of the sensation of 
touch, and the sensation of touch makes known to me the cause 
of the modification of the feeling of muscular contraction, and 
thus the object is demonstrated. Now, if, while the contact with 
the object continues, I increase the muscular effort, and thus in- 
tensify the feeling of muscular contraction, I at the same time in- 
tensify the feeling of touch, and a quality of the object is demon- 
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strated, called solidity, the various degrees and modifications of 
which, such as hardness, softness, fluidity, elasticity, etc., are de- 
pendent upon the modifications of the force of the muscular con- 
tractions, and hence the modifications of the feeling of muscular 
contraction and the modifications of the feeling of touch caused by 
the modifications of the force of the muscular contractions and by 
variations in the object touched. Solidity, then, is not a sensa- 
tion, nor a mere combination of sensations, but is a demonstrated 
quality of the object. 

Thus far, then, our analysis of external perception yields us two 
elements of its constitution, namely, a demonstrated object, and 
demonstrated object properties. But these two elements, either 
alone or in combination with each other, can never make a per- 
ception. We cannot perceive a mere object without properties ; 
we cannot perceive the primary qualities, extension and solidity, 
without an object ; nor can we perceive an object which has the 
qualities extension and solidity. In this respect they resemble 
all other demonstrated truths. All demonstrated truths are non- 
perceivable, and, because non-perceivable, inconceivable, using 
the term conceivable in its sharply defined and restricted accepta- 
tion. 

Thus, I have before me a right-angled triangle with a square 
erected upon each of its three sides. I look at it for a long time, 
but in vain do I try to perceive or conceive the relative size of 
the big square as compared with the two small ones. But, now, 
I have discovered a process by which I demonstrate to myself 
that the big one is exactly equal to the sum of the two little ones, 
and it makes me just as certain of that fact as I am that either 
square is before me. With this positive knowledge of the true re- 
lation between those squares, I again try to perceive or conceive 
that the big one is equal to the sum of the two little ones, but I 
fail as completely as I did on the first trial, that is, I fail to per- 
ceive or conceive that the big one, because it is a square upon the 
hypothenuse of a right-angled b'iangle, is equal to the sum of the 
squares upon the other two sides — for all this must be embraced 
in the perception or the conception. All my efforts to perceive 
or conceive that equality hopelessly end in one of two things : I 
either give up the effort as futile, and rest convinced that they 
are equal because I have just demonstrated them to be so, or else 
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I abridge the demonstration as much as possible, so that I take in 
the main steps of the operation, almost at a single grasp df my 
vision or of my imagination, in my efforts to perceive it or con- 
ceive it. But still it remains a demonstration, however abridged ; 
and, hence, what I really perceive or conceive are the successive 
intuitions which enable me to know with an absolute certainty 
that the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides. 

The existence of a mere object, aside from its properties, is a 
demonstrated fact, and, as such, it is non-perceivable, although it 
is known to exist with as absolute a certainty as that of the exist- 
ence of the sensations by which it is proved. Furthermore, as 
its properties, extension and solidity, are also demonstrated facts, 
they of themselves are as non-perceivable as the object itself. 
And, finally, an extended, solid object, as is evident, is no more 
perceivable than the object alone or its properties alone ; and yet 
its existence as an extended solid object — as a demonstration — is 
absolutely certain. But to exist in a world of such objects would 
be tantamount to existing in no world at all. Then, in external 
perception, something else must be added to this non-perceivable 
world by which it becomes a real perception, and, hence, the real 
world such as everybody knows it to be. 

This brings us to the consideration of our sensations as an ele- 
ment in external perception in a very different way from that by 
which they demonstrate the existence of the non-perceivable ob- 
ject and its non-perceivable qualities. In other words, having 
shown that our sensations are the means by which the non-per- 
ceivable object, together with its non-perceivable properties, is 
demonstrated, we have now to show that these same sensations are 
the means by which the non-perceivable object and properties 
combined are made perceivable. We will, at the same time, show 
that, in doing this, our sensations — which as sensations alone are 
not perceptions, and hence are non-perceivable — do, when con- 
joined with the object and its qualities, become perceivable with 
them ; 60 that the non-perceivable object and qualities, conjoined 
with the non-perceivable sensations, become the object perceived. 
Thus, object and sensations — object and subject — determine each 

other. 

I perceive that red apple. The red, which I know is a sensation 
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essentially internal, seems to be out there, pertaining to the apple, 
as objective as the apple itself. We have seen that no mere sen- 
sation or combination of mere sensations can give that red such 
seeming objectivity. We have also seen that the two demon- 
strated elements of all external perceptions — the non-perceivable 
object and its non-perceivable qualities — can only be demonstrated 
to us by the convergence of the sensations of two or more senses 
upon them ; in other words, by the combined relation of object 
and object properties with two or more sensations. Now, if we 
analyze this relation a little closer, it will be discovered that, in 
such a relation, the sensations, the subject qualities, from the very 
fact that they are thus related, must necessarily partake in appear- 
ance of the externality of the object and object qualities to which 
they are related, and must, therefore, seem to pertain to them. 
Thus, by supposition, I am again stripped of all my senses ex- 
cept that of sight, and have everything to learn. I see a red 
color. I experience the sensation for a long while ; but it remains 
true to its real nature — subjective without change or apparent 
change. Now the sense of feeling and muscular motion are con- 
ferred upon me. I raise my hand before my eyes, and I cease to 
feel the sensation of red ; it is obliterated. My conviction that it 
wa9 an affection of myself is not shaken, however. I now move my 
hand farther from me, at the same time moving it from side to side, 
before me, and the red alternately appears and disappears ; finally 
my hand touches something; but, as I continue to move it from 
side to side in contact with that something, the red appears and 
disappears as before. By this process both the object and its 
properties are demonstrated, as already explained, so that I know 
that, out there, is a solid, extended object. Now, by the same pro- 
cess, and at the same time that it gives me the demonstrations, I 
have traced the red to its source — the object ; and by a delusion, 
which I have no means at the time of correcting, the red seems 
to be just under my hand, upon the surface of the object which is 
its source ; and hence it seems to pertain to the object, not to the 
subject. I say, we have no means, at the time, of correcting the 
delusion ; for our only means, at the time, are the related elements 
— the sensations, the object and the object qualities — and it is 
they, as related, that cause the delusion. Thus, the red, the sen- 
sation, defines and determines both the demonstrated object and 
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its properties, and is itself defined and determined by them ; and 
now I have an external perception of a red object. 

In the same way the feeling of touch becomes located seeming- 
ly upon the object, and associated with those modifications of so- 
lidity known as hardness, softness, elasticity, smoothness, etc. 
Thus, our object is perceived as a something which is shining, 
smooth, red, extended, hard, standing separate and apart from 
ourselves. 

In the foregoing illustration, and in other similar ones made 
use of in this article, I have condensed into a few lines of descrip- 
tion, and into a few moments of duration, vast processes of ani- 
mal and human evolution, individual development and personal 
experiences, which might perhaps require volumes for their full'- 
description, and certainly have occupied ages in their full accom- 
plishment. The reader will, of course, bear in mind that my 
brief illustrations, consisting of imaginary personal experiences, 
are to be taken simply as illustrations of vast processes of animal 
and human experiences with the accompanying organization of 
such experiences, the former varying so 6lowly and imperceptibly, 
and the latter creeping together so sluggishly and solidifying so 
silently, that no change seems startling or abrupt, and nothing is 
left (not even upon consciousness, animal or human) but results, 
induced and organized by methods and processes which can only 
be known subsequently through the investigations and analyses of 
science. 

In conclusion, we have shown that an unperceived object is an 
extended, solid something which is separate and apart from our 
sensations. 

We have also shown that we are as absolutely certain of the ex- 
istence of that extended, solid something as we are of the exist- 
ence of our sensations. 

We have also shown that & perceived object is a union of — 

1. A demonstrated object. 

2. Demonstrated object properties. 

3. Sensations, or subject properties. 

Therefore, in external perception, there is a union of object and 
subject ; and it turns out that this union is a more definite reality 
than we have, perhaps, hitherto been led to suppose. 



